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For ‘** The FPriend.”’ 
The Eastern Jews. 
(Continued from page 306.) 
CARMEL, EGYPT, ARABIA. 


Our travellers visited a small community 
of Jews in Haifa at the base of Carmel, near 
the mouth of the ancient river Kishon, and 
had an unsatisfactory interview with them. 
They “ met with about sixteen adults, and 
some children, at the synagogue. They are 
altogether but a small body, consisting only 
of fifteen houses, with ‘& popuiation of from 
forty to fifty. They are all Sephardim, prin- 
cipally from the north of Africa. Rabbi Mai- 
mon ben Chamo, from Morocco, is their ruler, 
reader, and butcher. They have a school of 
ten boys, taught by Jacob ben Simeon, which 
is greatly in want of books. They all under- 
stand Hebrew, and one of them reads Arabic. 
The population of Haifa, they told us, consists 
of about 500 Muslims. The Christians are 
‘more numerous, having about 200 houses. 
There are English, French, Russian, and Aus- 
trian consular agents resident at the place ; 
because, in winter particularly, the ships which 
enter the bay of ’Akka find the safest anchor- 
age outside the town. 

“ Graham and I tried to get these Jews en- 
gaged in religious conversation; but they 
showed great backwardness to meet our views 
in this respect, more so, indeed, than any 
Jews with whom we had met in any part of 
the world. The moment that we took the 
name of the Messiah into our lips, four or five 
of them made their escape from our company. 
And yet we were approaching the subject of 
His great work in the manner the most gentle, 
as far as their views and prejudices were con- 
cerned. 

“ Trav.—* Where do the Jews expect that 
the Messiah should appear?” 

“ Jews. — At Tiberias, and from thence he 
will go to Safed to reign, before he proceeds 
to Jerusalem.’ 


“ Trav.—‘ On what account do you expect 
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that the Messiah will first reveal himself at! alias Rabbi Mercator, who is directly respon- 
a ae we or s 
Tiberias ? | sible to the Pasha for their conduct, and for 
“ Jews. — That place was the sanctuary of the payment of the contributions: which are 
the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem.’ | exae from them by the government. I ex. 
“ Travi.— But does not the prophet Micah | perienced much kindness from him during the 
say,—But thou Bethlehem, Ephratah, though several interviews which | had with him; but 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, | I did not ascertain how far he is inclined to 
yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me act on the principal of toleration in reference 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth |to religious inquiry among those who are 
have been from of old from everlasting 1’ placed under his authority. He wields, it was 
“ Jews.—* What is this ?” said to me, almost irresponsible power as to 
“ Other Jews.—‘ Bethlehem-Ephratah was fine, imprisonment, and excommunication, 
the city of David. The prophet Micah inti- | both civil and sacred. He sent his son round 
mates that the Messiah is to be descended of | with me to show me the different synagogues. 
King David.’ They are twelve in number, but not remark. 
“ Trav.—* You are making too great ajable either for their size or their comfortable 
limitation of the passage. It makes no men- | accommodations. They contain a very large 
tion of David. He had already lived and | number of manuscripts, both of the Law and of 
reigned before the prophet wrote. The con-| the other sacred books, some of which are said 
trast in the eye of the prophet, is between the |to be at least a thousand years old. That 
littleness of Bethlehem and the greatness of | which claims the highest antiquity, | was left 
the ruler who was still to come out of it, even | myself to unfold from some score of silk cov- 


of that Divine personage, whose goings forth 
are not merely from David, but from of old, 


ers in which it was enveloped, it being alleged 
that no Jew can touch it without dying within 


from everlasting. The whole Christian world | the year of his application to it of his hand, 
believe that they have indisputable historical | In the synagogues, or in the small apartments 


evidence, that the Messiah has already appear- 
ed at Bethiehem.’ 


adjoining them, are kept the schools, four in 
number, in which the children age instructed, 


“ They listened to us with apparent uneasi- |The effort of the masters seemed, with one 


ness, when we further prosecuted this inter- 
esting theme. I have often noticed, that the 
more ignorant the Jews are, the more are 
they indisposed, generally speaking, to have 
their unbelief opposed. 

** None of these Jews seem to have any ac- 
quaintance with the ancient history of Haifa.” 

“Faring thus meagerly,” our travellers 
soon took their departure to seek in other 
quarters for the information of which they 
were in search. ‘They visited several other 
small communities of Jews in Palestine, but 
none of special interest except a little company 








exception, to be more directed to teaching the 
young idea how to shout than shoot, as there 
is a repetition of Hebrew constantly going on 
in them, without any regard to the meaning of 
particular words, or the general sense which 
they convey. The humble seminary in which 
a better system was observed, had lately been 
instituted by a respectable French Jew, M. 
Cremieux, who, from charitable motives, had 
made provision for its support. There are 
few men of learning among the Talmudists, 
and only five or six of them bear the title of 
Rabbi. Few, if any of them, are the descen- 


at Shechem, who are noticed in connexion | dants of the ancient Egyptian Jews ; and most 


with the Samaritans resident there. Before, 
however, relating the interesting circumstances 
of Wilson’s intercourse with that ancient and 
truly remarkable people, let us hear what he 
has to say of the Dispersed of the House of 
Israel, whom he encountered in various parts 
of his pilgrimage. 

Pursuing his own method, in tracing his 
route backward from Palestine to India, by 
the way of Egypt and the Arabian sea, the 
Egyptian Jews first claim our attention. 

“1 was sorry to find, when at Cairo,” he 
says, “the Jewish population there has been 
much reduced of late years, especially by the 
plague. The Talmudists reckon themselves 
at about 1000, the Karaites at 350, and the 
Franks at 60,—in all 1410. 

“The Talmudists are governed by one of 
their own number, Joseph Moshé al Ghazi, 


of them belong to families which, either in the 
present or past generation, have come from 
Candia, Asia Minor, Constantinople, or Jeru- 
salem. One or two of them are thought to 
be opulent ; but they carefully conceal their 
possession of riches. ‘Their occupations were 
stated to be those of the money-changer, shop- 
keeper, travelling merchant, jeweller, and me- 
chanic. 

“The Koraim (Karaites) or Textuarians, 
are the native Jews of Cairo. They repre- 
sented themselves to me as descendants of the 
ancient Jewish settlers in Egypt ; and in doing 
this they probably gave a true account of 
themselves, for they belong to an ancient sect, 
which probably originated in the country, and 
which has for many ages made few proselytes. 
In reference to worldly circumstances they 
are evidently inferior to the Talmudists, though 














their occupations are of a similar character, 
They are under the authority of Nasi Eliahu 
Levi, and Hakham Joseph ben Abraham. 


Their liturgy, which appeared to me very vo- | 


luininous, is in manuscript. It principally 
consists of scripture eatracts. Though the 
Karaites reject tradition, and protest against 
the fictions of the Talmud, and other Rabini- | 
cal works, they appeared to me to shrink even 
from a literal or proper interpretation of the 
Bible, and to use it more as having a charm in 
its sound than power in its sense. | was sorry 
to form this opinion of them. ‘They seemed 


comparatively indifferent about the question of 


the advent of the Messiah as past or future. 
* All things,’ they said, * remain as they were. 
and we have principally to read the Bible.’ 
Whether this was said by them sincerely, or 
froin addesire to prevent me from discussing: 
with them a disagreeable subject, it was suffi. 
ciently calculated to awaken compassion, and 
a desire that the attempt should be made to 
arouse them/ from their lethargy. One cir- 
cumstance connected with them afforded me 
pleasure. They professed their utmost readi- 
ness to send their children to any school which 
might be efficiently superintended by a Chris- 
tian. At present they have only one school 
of about thirty or thirty-five scholars.” 

The tenth and final article of their creed is: 
—** That the blessed God has not abandoned 
his people in their captivity, although they lie 
under the chastisement of God ; but it is pro- 
per that every day they should secure their 
salvation by Messiah the son of David.” 

“The Frank or European Jews of Cairo, 
appeared to me to be both polite and respect- 
able persons. The native Jews, however, 
complained of them as having the fear neither 
of God nor man. Their disregard of the 
Sabbath is probably the circumstance connect- 
ed with them which is most shocking to their 
brethren. We hear a great deal of the world- 
liness of the Jews; but | question much whe- 
ther, if they were more systematic in their 
means of gaining a livelihood than they are, 
they would be more deserving of condemna- 
tion on this account than many professing 
Christians.” 

Of the Jews of Arabia, Wilson has but little 
to say from his own observation, He thinks 
that by mixture of blood, and effect of climate, 
they have so departed from the primitive type 
as to“ have scarcely the form and features 
peculiar to the tribes of Israel throughout the 
world.” Nevertheless, in Rabinical supersti- 
tion, the Jews of ’Aden are not excelled. He 
takes his account of them from Samuel—a 
European Jew, who has writtem concerning 
them, as follows :— The Talmud rules su- 
preme among them. Their education is reli- 
giously conducted to perpetuate the authority 
of their traditions. They obey the mandates 
of their spiritual superiors, and all the terrors 
of our law are insufficient to remove a single 
word or command uttered by the elders. All 
matters, civil or religious, are decided by the 
elders, and they therefore sign themselves 
* Judges of the Court of Justice of the Holy 
Congregation of ’Aden,’ and their sentence is 
irrevocable, Should any dare disobey these 
judges, he would meet the severest punish- 
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ments. 
would proceed, for the first time, and proclaim | 
i that such and such a member is not permitted 
to see us in the worship of God, This is suf- 
ficient to cause every man, woman, and child, 
to be disconnected with them, aud not to allow 
| them to come nearer than four feet to them. 





|thirty or forty days he would be excommuni- 
| cated, which is worse to the individual than 
‘death itself, for no man would speak to him 
or meet him on the street, and his own wile 
would look upon him as accursed; and he 
could not repent, even if it were his first of- 
fence, in less than three years, during which 
he would wander as an outcast and a vaga- 
bond on the earth, which is according to the 
! Talmud.” 

They are rigid observers of the Sabbath. 
“In reply,” says Wilson, “to one of my 
queries, they said, “We do not cook, or even 
twist the hair of our heads on the Sabbath ; 
we would not eat, if threatened with death ; if 
our houses were burning, we would not put 
out the fire.” The ascetics of the Roman 
church might point to them as models. * ‘Their 
food is generally confined to bread, rice, fish, 
and dates. The only regular and substantial 
meal which they have is in the evening. Sel- 
dom do they use animal food. Their articles 
of household furniture are of the simplest kind, 
—a few low benches, which serve for both 
seats and beds, coarse mats for the floor, cups, 
plates, and cooking vessels of tin and copper, 
earthen pitchers, and leathern bottles,” 

Their residence is as remarkable as their 
habits, the crater of an extinct voleano, on the 
barren and rocky peninsula of "Aden. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BIBLE. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Fortieth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society, one of the best of the many In- 
stitutions with which our State is brightened 
and adorned. Nearly forty years have gone 
by since the Association commenced its lauda- 
ble labours. During the first five years of its 
existence, there were circulated 7245 copies 
of the Scriptures, Since then there has been 
a gradual increase, till the annual circulation 
exceeds sixty thousand copies. It has been 
estimated, by those presumed to be familiar 
with statistics in relation to the early circula- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, that during a 
period of about three hundred years preceding 
the era of Bible Societies, there were printed 
only about three millions of Bibles. Since 
that time, however, during a space of only 
forty-four years, there have been sent forth to 
the world more than thirty millions of Bibles 
and Testaments. ‘These have been published 
in almost every language, and sent to nearly 
every part of the world, so that we hope ere 
long, the scriptures may be so diffused, that 
every man may read “in his own tongue 
wherein he was born, the wonderful works of 
God.” These facts furnish powerful evidence 
of the efficacy and value of such institutions. 
During last year the work has been vigorous- 
ly prosecuted in Eastern Pennsylvania ; and 


The judge, shoes waiiile ave are slighted, | 


|Should he persist in his disobedience, alter | 










lin Western Pennsylvania there were cireulated 
nine thousand one hundred and thirty-seven 
copies of the Bible, and twenty-one thousand 
| four hundred and filty-eight copies of the ‘Tes. 
jtament. Various new auxiliary Societies were 
formed, and the prospect for the future is full 
| of encouragement.— Penn. Inquirer. 
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The Bridlington Pilots; 
OR 
THE BLESSINGS OF SOBRIETY. 


One of the most pleasing histories, evidenc- 
ing the good things workitig men may do lor 
themselves by cultivating habits of sobriety, 
and co-operating for mutual benefit, is to be 
found in connection with the teetotal pilots of 
Bridlington, a small seaport on the coast of 
Yorkshire. Prior to the year 1842 the pilot. 
boats of the port were all owned by publlcans, 
who encouraged the men to diinking habits, 
and either directly or indirectly exacted from 
them the hard earnings for which they ofien 
endangered their lives. Drunkenness there- 
fore prevailed, and the wives and families of 
some of the men were doomed to suffer the 
keen privations consequent upon such an evil. 
About this period, however, James Teare, one 
of the oldest and best of temperance advocates, 
visited Bridlington, and called to his standard 
men who had heads to think, and hearts to 
feel, upon so important a subject. Among his 
first converts were some of the Bridlington 
pilots ; the men who had often braved the per- 
ils of the storm to save the lives and property 
of others, began to perceive that drunkenness 
was a perpetual tempest to them, and that they 
must now defy its ragings, and secure a peace- 
ful haven for themselves, But difficulties be- 
set their path. One of their boats was owned 
by the landlord of the “ Greenland Fishery,” 
another by the “ Cock and Lion,” and a third 
by the “ ‘Tiger ;” and the owners soon showed 
that, however willing they might be that the 
pilots should snatch others from impending 
evil, they were unwilling that they should have 
a care for themselves. They were accord- 
ingly ridiculed, persecuted, and discharged 
where deemed incurable ; and under these cir- 
cumstances their cause seemed hopeless. But 
at last a voice was heard among them—*“ Let 
us unite to labour for ourselves!” and forth- 
with a company was formed on total absti- 
nence principles, shares of ten shillings each 
were subscribed for, and soon a boat was 
seen floating upon the waters, her name, ** Tee- 
totaler,” inscribed upon her modest flag, that 
outspread itself upon the breeze. Success at- 
tended the exertions of her crew, who, treed 
from the slavery of strong drink, soon gave 
evidence of increased happiness. Stimulated 
by good example, other men became abstain- 
ers, and soon a second boat, the ** Rechabite,” 
was afloat, manned by a teetotal crew. Soon 
afterwards one of the publicans failed, and 
offered a boat for sale. She was bought by 
teetotalers, and after a thorough scrubbing and 
a coat of paint, her old name—* The Sports- 
man”—being blotted out, was christened *“ ‘The 
Abstinence,” and sent afloat as a “ reformed 
character!” For some time the boats paid a 
profit to the shareholders of thirty-five per 
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cent. Latterly, the weather having been fine, | are forthwith driven down at ebb-tide to graze. | available way, and which seek not how to 
and the boats less needed, the returns have | As the tides are apt to be brought violently| make dear, but how to make cheap. It is 


amounted to twenty-seven per cent. to the| forward without warning over grass and all 
company, besides which they have paid to the | by the westerly winds, it is only the oxen! 
men working them upwards of one thousand | which are risked in these exposed situations, | 
pounds, which money has found its way to/as they fly at once upon the approach of dan- 
their wives and families, and great benefit has | ger to the higher ground, and there make the| 
resulted to the shopkeepers of the town. It/ best fight for their lives that they can, while) 
must be mentioned that in November, 1844, a| the sheep, like the stupid, blundering things | 
large vessel, laden with tallow, from St. Pe-| they are, stand quietly still to be drowned. If 
tersburgh, was cast on the strand in a dread-|the herbage, such as it is, promises well, a| 
ful gale of wind from the east. A life-boat| subscription is raised, the government engi- | 
was manned by fourteen men from the publi-| neers are called in, and a dike is carried out 
caus’ boats, and put to sea. Butaftera severe | at great cost and labour round the outlying 
struggle, they failed to reach the vessel. In | portions, which thus, after descending in the 
the meantime a small boat is observed strug-|shape of mud from the romantic crags and 
giing with the furious billows—a_ breathless | valleys of Bohemia, ends in becoming a con- 
anxiety prevails among the crowd upon the /stituent part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
shore—the boat ploughs her way through the| _“* The country thus created is very curious. 
angry waters—they succeed in conveying a| From Hamburg to Ripen it extends round the 
rope to the wreck, and all hands are saved! | coasts nearly one hundred and fifty miles in 
And now the boat puts back to the shore,| length, but of inconsiderable breadth. The 
reaching it in safety through the dangerous | whole is a dead flat, without a shrub on it as 
surf,—'tis The Rechabite! and her teetotal | big as a gooseberry bush, but a veritable para- 
crew, who are greeted by a loud burst of ap-|dise to a grazing farmer, being one uninter- 
plause from the admiring multitude. A Tee-| rupted stretch of fat alluvium, alternately corn 
total Smack Company has likewise been|and meadow, every inch of which is in the 
formed, and they have given £120 for a ves- | highest degree productive, and is made to pro- 
sel to put out and assist ships in distress. ‘To | duce accordingly. To the right and left, as 
the working men everywhere, whatever be| far as the eye can reach, is a sea of grass, 
their occupation, we say—imilate the noble | covered far and near with grazing herds—the 
example of the teetotal pilots of Bridlington !| backs of the cows and oxen in parts just peer- 
— People’s Journal. ing above the abundant herbage. Dikes in 
straight lines to keep out the sea, and canals 
in straight lines for drainage, cutting each 
other at right angles, run endlessly along the 
horizon. On the tops of these dikes the roads 
are carried; for a very few days of rain is suf- 
ficient to convert the marsh below into a deep 
tenacious slime, impassible for wheel-carri- 
ages. The cost of keeping them up is im- 
mense, in some parts as much as a hundred 
pounds per mile ; but it is cheerfully borne, as 
the sea would else flood the whole country ; 
and the soil is rich enough to pay for all.” 
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. For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Holstein Meadows, 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, in an article 
on Kohl’s Travels in Denmark, has the fol- 
lowing account of the Holstein meadows, which 
I apprehend will be interesting to the readers 
of “ The Friend,” and therefore request the 
editor, if he coincides in the opinion, to insert 
it. W. 


* Nothing can surpass the luxuriance of 
the Holstein meadows, every inch of which 
has been created by the sea. The great rivers 
flowing from Northern Germany, the Elbe, 
the Weser, and the Ems, bring down a huge ONE AND ALL. 
mass of rich mud, which, in a tideless sea like} The great mistake of the selfish and the 
the Baltic or Mediterranean, would speedily | predacious lies in supposing that their own 
form a delta; but the furious tides, currents, | interests can be regularly and securely advan- 
and winds of the North Sea, keep it in suspen- | ced by throwing the interests of their fellow- 
sion till it is finally deposited at a distance, | creatures at their feet. The fact is, that though 
and forms an alluvial belt along the coast. ; may occasionally be successful to some 


ee 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


The soil thus progressively created is so rich, | extent in his efforts to benefit himself at the 
as to quadruple the value of the adjoining | expense of his neighbours, or by a complete 
land, and every possible contrivance is adopt- | neglect of their interests, there is no depend- 
ed to accelerate its formation. Jetties, con-| ence to be placed on efforts made in such cir- 
structed of strong beams, driven from twenty | cumstances ;'and favourable probabilities are 
to thirty feet deep into the mud, are carried| never great, except where the interests of 
out to low-water mark, each of these of course | others have also been held in view. 

creating a backwater, in which there is no} We see a lively illustration of this principle 
motion, and all the earthy matter in suspen-| in the affairs of trade. What are usually the 
sion is able to settle. After a time; a layer of | most prosperous concerns? Not those which 
soil rises to the surface, and divers saline|are indifferent to the public conveniency or 
plants creep over it, which grow and fatten| interest; which prefer high to moderate pro- 
upon the slime. Plants of a higher order | fits; which resist, as long as they can, all im- 
succeed, and contribute, by their decaying re-| provements by which production and distribu- 
mains, to increase and raise the ground; and|tion may be made more economical, and 
this process goes on for years, till at last a}therefore cheaper. No: but those which 
fine grass springs up in spots, and the cattle/ strain to subserve the public needs in every 


| nvtorious that the manufacturers of England 


are the most prosperous class. Generally 
speaking, those concerned in agriculture are 


‘at the opposite end of the scale. Why is this? 


lt is because, in manufactures, ever since they 
commenced amongst us, the leading object has 
heen to produce as economically as possible : 
the constant tendency has been towards giv- 
ing the utmost possible comfort and enjoyment 
at the lowest possible cost ; while, in agricul- 
ture, the interests of the public have been 
always held as secondury, or rather altoge- 
ther disregarded. It is, therefore, only right 
and fitting that the manufacturer should be 
rewarded with comparatively a high degree of 
prosperity. He prospers, because, where 
means are economically applied, there is al- 
Ways most to spare—most generosity in the 
thing itself towards those dealing in it. The 
other fails, because poverty naturally attends 
ill-applied means, ‘To all connected with the 
respective systems, there is the like measure 
of resulting benefit. The operatives and ser- 
vants in the one case receive largely, because 
of the greater success of the undertakings in 
which they are engaged. In the other case, 
they pine on comparatively small dispensings, 
wrung from a system which the selfish prin- 
ciple has blighted. 

However oddly it may sound, benevolence 
towards the public is the root of all trading 
success. A man must really wish to do his 
best to serve his fellow-creatures, and promote 
their comfort and wellbeing, before he can 
actually do it; and his actually doipg it is in- 
dispensable to his own personal success. He 
must therefore be, as a first and all-important 
requisite, a benevolent man. Not that the 
selfish men will not prosper also, or that be- 
nevolent men will not fail. But the man who, 
with other favourable qualities, is animated 
by a wish to act in that way which will be 
most beneficial to his fellow creatures—he is 
the man most likely, all common conditions 
being equal, to carry away the palm. We 
mean that benevolence is the only safe princi- 
| ple to proceed upon. Take the common ideas 
| respecting trading success, gnd it will be found 
that they can all be resolved into this princi- 
ple. ‘The courtesy expected of the tradesman, 
his patient attendance, his promptitude to setve, 
| his anxiety to have the best goods at the cheap- 
est charges, are all benevelences towards the 
|public. ‘The success he-looks for is buta 
return of love for love on their part, So he 
|is properly bo more selfish in his acts as an 
upright, well-meaning tradesman, than the 
| philosopher or preacher is selfish who says, 
F Love one apother;’.meaning that by A. lov- 
' 





ing B., B. will love<A. in return, and society 
|be thus sweetened. We thoroug believe 
| that all the nobly successful men business 
would be found to acknowledge that they had 
|thriven because they all along sincerely aimed 
j}at what was primarily for the benefit of the 
public. They would all be found to have been 
liberal, and not scrubby, in their dealings, and 
to have in everything studied how they could 
best second the wishes of their friends and 
customers to make a certain sum of money go 
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as far as possible for the supply of common Index Cab Company, or by whatever other Selected. 
human needs. name it is called, will get its better profits pre- ANGRY WORDS. 

It ison the same principle that improve- cisely as we get affection from our children— 

ments tending to the public conveniency and by being kind to them ; or as the amiable man Augry words ase lightiy opshen 
gratification are usually attended by superior acquires popularity—by loving, and therefore In @ rash and thoughitless hour, 
profits to those concerned in effecting them. being in return beloved. Brightest links of life are broken 
When the railway, with its frequent trains,! Unfortunately, there is a drawback from By their deep insidious power. 
always sure of giving accommodation, its cer- the prosperity of benevolent systems and prac- ae wn warmest oo 
tainty and rapidity of transit, and the ration- | tices—that all such are continually in the way Ok poate em ae 
ality and courtesy of its officials, is substituted of sustaining damage from affairs of an oppo- By a single angry word. , 
for the uncertainty, the narrow accommoda- site kind. ‘The manufacturer, for example, is 
tions, the slowness, of the comparatively ex-| impeded and injured because food, the grand 
pensive stage-coach, with its barbarian attend-| material of his exertions, is not as yet obtain- 
ants requiring to be bribed into a rough civili-|able on the same economical principle as his 
ty, the public feels the benefit to be great; and | wares. Every enlightened and gracious thing 
railways, accordingly, are much resorted to.'in our state has to struggle with the taxing 
Hence, while the absolute amount of income! barbarisms which surround it on every side. 
from railways exceeds that from all former) The liberal-dealing country is condemned to 
modes of travelling in an immense degree, the | precarious markets, in consequence of the pre- 
relative success is also great. It is so in the/ valence of opposite principles in neighbouring 
direct ratio of the greater serviceableness of|countries. Another influence acts detriment- 
railways to the public; and no one can say |ally: it is the prevalence of mean suspicions 
that it-is not deserved. This should be con- | that men who act disinterestedly have a sinis- 
sidered as a great encouragementto those who |ter object in view. ‘The world has been so 
desire to promote or undertake practical im-| much accustomed to see things conducted on 
provements of any kind. There is certainly | selfish principles, that it can hardly be brought 
no department of business, of an important /|to believe in the possibility of virtue. If the 
character, which is at present ill done, and| upright man be successful, he is just the more 
attended accordingly by paltry gains, but what| likely to be made a mark for malevolence. 
might be made the basis of what is called a] We know parties who systematically withdraw 
fortune to persons sufficiently ingenious and/|all friendship from men as soon as they as- 
energetic to effect an improvement, ‘Take,| sume the appearance of success, Every per- 
for example, the hackney-carriages of any of|son, however, who does his duty must be pre- 
our cities. The circumstances in which these] pared to withstand or disregard such influences 
are at present conducted, are such as to be/and feelings. Engaged in a great and noble 
extremely uncomfortable to the public. For|enterprise, he must learn to pity detractors, 
one thing, it seems quite impossible for ajand draw happiness from the consciousness of 
stranger to hire such a vehicle without being |jntegrity.* 

rossly overcharged at the end of his drive.| It is to be lamented that there is so little 

The appointed fares, though not too high, per-| unanimity with respect to individual and gen- 
haps, when we consider the plan on which the|eral interests. Could mankind be persuaded 
business is conducted, are not such as to be|to view the subject on all its sides, they would 
very convenient for the mass of the public. | find that there is no such thing as an individual resu 
Unfortunately, however, even when the stran-|or isolated interest in this world. It is the| them, all but the young Englishwoman, whose 
ger offers, at the end of his drive, 20 or 30/ short-sighted alone who think so; and bitterly | compassion was moved, and who, leaving her 
per cent. above the real fare, it is ten to one|do they, in general, pay for the error. ‘The| party, procured some water, and brought it to 
that he does not escape without rude demands | true test of everything that professes to be of|the soldier. He begged her to tell him her 
for more, against which there is practically no|a beneficial character is—lIs it for the benefit| name and place of abode ; and this she did. 
redress. Here is a trade which may be said|of one aNp ALL? ‘The ordinance for the so-| When she rejoined her companions, some 
to bear a malevolent aspect towards the pub-|cial state of man has introduced this mutual | blamed, and others ridiculed her attention to 
lic. It stands on the principle of extorting as|dependence of interests. Everything that|a common soldier; but they soon had reason 
much as it can, without making even the pro-| mars or thwarts it, is naught, and can hardly | to lament that they had not been equally com- 
fession of a wish to be obliging and civil in| come to good. It is only by a reverent atten- | passionate, for the grateful soldier contrived, 
return. It is therefore, not in a state which |tion to it, that the happiness of each unit can | on the night of the massacre, to save this 


BY J. MIDDLETON, 


Poison drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Suddest memories of to-day. 
Angry words—oh, let them never 
rom the tongue unbridled slip : 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip, 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken : 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirr’d ; 
Brightest links of life are broken, 
By a single angry word. 


——=<_>— 


The Cup of Cold Water.—A young Eng. 
lishwoman was sent to France to be educated 
in a Huguenot school in Paris. A few even- 
ings before the fatal massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day, she and some of her young 
companions were taking a walk in some part 
of the town where there were sentinels placed, 
perhaps, on the walls; and you know that 
when a soldier is on guard he must not leave 
his post until he is relieved, that is, till another 
soldier comes to take his place. One of the 
soldiers, as the girls passed him, besought 
them to have the charity to bring him a little 
water, adding that he was very ill, and that it 
would be as much as his life was worth to go 
and fetch it himself. They walked on much 
offended at the man for presuming to speak to 








can be satisfactory to itself, any more than to| be attained. young Englishwoman, while all the other in- 
the public. A company is proposing to put it} —_—_— habitants of the house she dwelt in were kill- 
on the opposite footing of benevolence towards| * Conversing the other day with a merchant from | ed.— Late Pauper. 

the public ; that is to say, to furnish carriages | the United States, he said that, professionally, he re- = 


: a marked a striking difference between the feelings of au f all the er : 
at 33 - , Cont. less fares, and these to be tradesmen with respect to each other in Great Britain aoe grand - ae aan Spi tat T = 
rovit ed with mechanism which will determine and America. In some places in England and Scot-| WOr'd, 1s In going pir aru 
the distance passed over with unfailing accu-| land, any man’s success seemed to be too frequently | within, the Comferter now sent, according to 
racy, so that overcharges, and all disputes | considered a loss to others; whereas the more common | the promise of Christ, John xiv. 16, 17, 26. 
attending upon them, will no longer be to be | 4°trine in America is, that individual is inseparable | Phe Comforter being received, heard and 


. . ; speri i tter for rejoici : . 
dreaded. Should this plan be realized with ede. PWergivg ‘this. fs 8 noaiiten aie obeyed, leadeth into all truth, and is a perfect 


the requisite skill and energy, and should the|man of some experience, without vouching for its| guide appointed of God for all mankind, to 
fares prove to be not below what expenses| general accuracy. bring to the knowledge of God’s salvation ; 
would demand, it can scarcely fail to be suc- a and thus to know the only true God, and Jesus 
cessful to the profit of its originators, for the} A tender conscience is an inestimable bless-| Christ whom he hath sent, is eternal life ; and 
public must of course give it a preference. The ing, that is not only quick to discern what is/| all knowledge short hereof, is earthly and car- 
success of such a concern is not a mere com-|evil, but instantly to shun it as the eyelid closes | nal.— Rigge. 

monplace ; it is a fact bearing strongly on the | itself against a mote. —_—— ; 
philosophy of social happiness. The Mile —— Grace can do everything; nature nothing. 
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For ** The Friend.” | their moral condition, and the best methods of | more skilful destruction of his fellow men— 
inculcating habits of piety and virtue.” I]. p.| for a career of habitual and open violation of 
ELIZABETH FRY. 226. ‘ (a Divine law. 


(Continued from page 310.) Truly the contrasts in her life were great!| As such there can perhaps be little doubt 


The visits of Elizabeth Fry to the officers) Was Elizabeth Fry in 1835 at the mature age | Elizabeth Fry herself regarded it. Yet such 
and ships of war fitted out for the Niger expe-|of 55, yachting about Cawsand Bay with! were her weak compliances with the opinions 
dition was another of those instances in which | groups of naval officers—the same Elizabeth | and feelings of those by whom she had sur- 
her zeal for the accomplishment of a favourite | Fry who could in 1810, write in her diary,' rounded herself, that she could so far give her 
end, hurried her into actions, that must have | “ Indeed I awfully feel my conduct with re-| countenance to the system as to ask in a reli- 
given serious uneasiness to more experienced | gard to others, as well as to myself; for it) gious opportunity, the Divine favour and bless- 
and consistent Friends. We give a few ex-| appears strange for those to preach, who do| ing upon one, about to make war the great 
tracts to show the character of this inter-| not practice. Oh, for a double watch over, business of his life! 
course, thought, word and deed!” I. p. 171. It is consoling and refreshing to contrast 

“Third month 12th, (1831.) A few days| What became on these occasions of the tes-| with these sad evidences of departure jroin 
ago, | went to meet the gentlemen going to|timony which she was bound to bear, as one/ the simplicity and purity of our faith, the testi- 
Africa in the Niger expedition. Several naval | occupying the station of a minister in the So-| mony borne by our ancient Friends to the 
officers [naming them] and many others. Af-|ciety of Friends against a hireling ministry | restraining power of the Truth. 





ter our luncheon, my dear brother Buxton | and against war? On this latter point, she 
asked me, if 1 wished for a pause, when al-| was betrayed into still wider departures from 
most without my consent there was silence. |a consistent conduct. In 1842, when she was 
] had not a word on my mind before, although | 62 years old, the following passages occur in 
deeply concerned for them. I however then| her diary : 


“| was young and now | am old”—said 
| that valiant and faithful elder Joseph Pike— 
| “* My dear and blessed Lord wag mercifully 
| pleased to reach unto and to visit my soul in 
|my young days,—and it was the day of my 


felt enabled to recommend all to keep a very 
single eye to their Lord ; not to depend on the 
arm of flesh but continually to look upwards ; 
not to be discouraged at any difficulties or op- 
position, for | had found it good to meet 
with these things, because they led us more 
constantly to Christ, as our help, our refuge, 
and our guide, There was a very solemn 


Upton, Third month 15. “My son and | first love and espousals to him, which [ shail 
daughter C , and several of their children | never forget while | continue in his love. Oh 
are staying here; little Gurney C just | the brokenness and tenderness of spirit that 
| going into the navy. It really oppresses me| was upon my soul in that day! How I loved 
|in spirit, I so perfectly object to war on Chris-| the Lord, his truth and faithful people! Oh 
| tian principles ; it is so awful in its devastating | the zeal that was in my soul forhim! The 
| effects ; naturally, morally and spiritually. tender concern that was on my spirit, that I 

“Fourth month 17th. I feel the prospect| might not grieve or offend him in any thing, 








feeling over us, and I think much unity of seriously of our dear grandchild’s going to| and that I might not do any thing against the 


spirit felt.” 


isea; he leaves us to-morrow! it is no light | Truth, bat all the little | could do for it! My 


“ Fourth month 4th. On the afternoon of matter. May ovr God through his tender | soul remembers these things at this instant, 


last First-day we went to the Wilberforce ship, 
my dear brother Buxton, my brother Gurney, 
and several of our young people. * * After 
a while we all met together in a great hulk, as 
there was not a suitable room in the ship. 


|merey, bring good out of this apparent evil.| the sense thereof being renewed upon my spi- 
! have exceedingly regretted his going, but J} rit in great humility and thankfulness to the 
am now more reconciled. * * Oh Lord) Lord. Then was | fearful and careful how I 
hear! * * And be near I pray thee, to all my | did eat, how I did drink, how | was clothed in 
children and friends, as their helper and keep-| plainness of apparel, what | spake, how I 


First, a considerable portion of the church | er, and to my dear little grandson in this his 
service was read. [The chaplain of the ship| most serious going out. I ask thy protecting 
was present.] ‘Then Captain B. Allen opened | care over him, and if it be thy will, make him 
the way for any present to speak ; my brother | feel the dangers, temptations, and difficulties 
Buxton rose and addressed all present, officers | of the line he has chosen, that he may never 
and crew, * * we then sat in silence awhile! be one to promote war, but rather peace on 
when I arose and ministered. [She then gives | earth. 
a short account of her communication.] I| “24th, First-day. We commended our 
had some advice for the officers and after-| dear little grandson in faith to the keeping of 
wards knelt down and had a very solemn| his God, this day week in the evening, our- 
time in prayer. My brother Samuel pubes | selves, my brother Gurney and some of his 
very acceptably, and then gave them all aj family, his father, mother and brothers. | 
text-book, and we parted in love.” Il. p.| read first a solemn portion in the Proverbs, 
408, 9. most applicable to him and his state. I spoke 
In an account of a journey along the south-| to him and prayed for him.” II. 452, 3. 
ern coast of England, the following passage} Now all this would have been very natural 
occurs : and becoming in one who believed war to be 
‘* There was one day she often referred to/ a very great evil “ naturally, morally, and spi- 
with pleasure, when, with the Coast Guard | ritually, but still a necessary evil, a line sub- 
Captain of the District, in his cutter, they vis- [Jeet to unusual dangers, temptations, and 
ited some of the stations, crossing Cawsand | difficulties,”"—but a Quaker—one who thinks 
Bay and landing at a romantic spot, where} war to be utterly abhorrent from the spirit of 
one of them is placed. At the Breakwater,| Christianity—who believes all war to be a 








‘spake, and that my words might be few and 
| savoury ; what company | kept and what fear 
' was I in, lest | might be hurt with the com- 
|pany and conversation of the world! for I 
| found by keeping their company unnecessarily, 
}and with delight, it was like pitch which defil- 
leth. The blessed light of my dear Lord did 
in that day let me see these things with many 
more, needless to enumerate, that would be 
hurtful to me if | delighted in, or used them to 
please or gratify a carnal mind out of the 
_ cross of Christ. 

* But if | should be asked in old age, How 
is it with thee? hast thou not since found, 
there is more liberty in the Truth than in that 
day, which by thy own account was a time of 
| childhood or youth? Dost thou not now fear 
that thou wast then over-nice and tender, and 
more fearful and careful than Truth did really 
| require, as not having had time and experi- 
ence, nor yet judgment to discern between 
things? I say, if | should thus be asked, I 
could answer in much sincerity, thus: * Since 


} 





on their return, they were met by several na-| positive violation of the Divine Law—who| my childhood | have no doubt witnessed vari- 
val officers, their cutters or yachts meanwhile | would sooner die than fight,—how could such | ous states and conditions, and in humility and 
sailing about that beautiful harbour. an one become in any way “ more reconciled” | with great thankfulness can say, my time has 

“The contrasts in her life were great.|to his going, or ask for a fellow creature about| afforded me larger experience and a greater 
This was rather a fresh variety : walking up| to devote his life to this Moloch, the protecting | growth in the Lord’s holy Truth than in that 
and down the Breakwater, with her daughter, |care of the Prince of Peace? Substitute mur-| day. But yet this I testify for the Lord, 


surrounded by naval officers of various ranks | der and robbery in the place of war—for they 
and different ages, but the one great aim of|are the true meaning of the word—and the 
her life not forgotten. ‘The conversation be-| answer is plain. 

tween the Quakeress and these sons of storm} ll the professional life of that grandson 
and strife, was of benefitting seamen, raising! was to be employed in training him for the 


which | have found by my own experience, 
that what the holy Truth led me into in that day 
and let me see when | was young, it leads me 
into the same now in my old age. Truth is 
the same as it was in the beginning ; it changes 
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not, neither does it wax old; aud if any find a| was the greatest man North Carolina ever |and defend. His Master saw meet to continue 
decay, or in other words, think it gives more| held. William Hunt it appears was born at him long as a bright example of the blessed 
liberty than in the beginning, 1 can testify | Manoquacy in Maryland, in the year 1733. effects of preserving grace upon the willing 
from my own experience, that liberty is not| His parents had removed thither from New |and obedient ; and being full of love to the bre- 
of or from the Lord, but it is of and from man, | Jersey, no doubt influenced thereto by the | thren, and clothed with the meekness and gen. 
who is departed more or less in measure from fact that land in the southern provinces could |tleness which adorn the Christian mind, he 
the Lord. ‘Truth, I say again, waxes not old,|be obtained at low prices. William very | laid down his head in peace in the Eleventh 
though the body may grow weaker and weak-| early in life was made sensible of the visita-/ month, 1764. He was then eighty-seven 
er, and may outwardly decay, yet those who/| tions of Grace, and submitting thereto, had at | years old, and had been in the ministry 74 
keep to the Truth in old age, grow stronger |eleven years of age remarkable openings in | years. 

and stronger in the Lord, and in the power of | Divine things, His mind was unusually ma-| Robert Barclay’s daughter Christiana, in 
his might; their zeal waxes not old or cold. | ture, and he was enabled to perceive that the | 





They find that though the Truth gives the lib- 
erty to eat and drink in moderation and with 
a due regard to that hand from whom it comes, 
yet it gives no more liberty than in the begin- 
ning, to eat and drink, to please and gratify a 
voluptuous mind. Their tongues are no more 
their own than in the beginning: ‘Truth then 
required our words to be few and savoury, and 
it doth the very same now. ‘Truth gives no 
more liberty in wearing fine or gay apparel to 
please a vain or curious mind; it led into 
plainness then, and it doth the very same now ; 
it then led out of company-keeping with the 
world, and frequenting ale-houses and taverns 
unnecessarily, it doth the same now, with many 
more things | couldenumerate. ‘These things 
have been my experience both in youth and 
old age; and if any shall plead or argue for 
other things, and that Truth doth now give a 


greater latitude or liberty than in the begin-| called to the ministry of the Gospel by the! 
ning, I can declare and testify for the Lord| Giver of all spiritual gifts, and was favoured | 


and from my own experience, that I have 


never found any such liberty in the Truth.’ ”/ try, Ireland, to the comfort and edification of 


—Friends’ Library, Il, p. 402. 
(To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times, 
(Continued from page 309.) 


Of Mary Leaver, whose religious labour in 
America is referred to in our last number, we 
have little more to say. 
from America in 1775 


775, three of her daughters 


were removed at short intervals, by death. ' 


They were young women, who walking in 


watchful circumspection, were accounted and | 


spoken of as hopeful. The bereaved parent 
endeavoured to bear this afflictive dispensation 


with Christian submission, and in patient resig- | 


nation to the Lord’s will. She was a lover of 
retirement, yet finding it her duty to bear tes- 
timony to the efficacy and sufficiency of Divine 
Grace, she endeavoured to be faithful to her 
calling. Her last sickness was short, but long 
enough for her to evidence by Christian pa- 
tience under suffering, the Divine support vouch- 
safed, and to testify that she felt no condem- 


Soon after her return | 


| works of creation and of Providence were full 


of wonderful harmony. When about fourteen 
| years old he received a gift in the ministry, in 
which he laboured with fervency and heart- 
awakening power, the short period allotted 
him on earth. It has been according to the 
will of the Lord Jesus to commit his precious 
gifis at times to such as are very young, and 
|to make them able ministers of his Gospel. 
| Some such, having fulfilled their portion of ser- 
| vice in his cause on earth, have been gathered 
home to their heavenly rest, whilst yet iu 
childhood ; others have been withdrawn from 
the conflicts of time in the dawning of man- 
| hood, and a few have remained bright monu- 
ments of the Lord’s power and goodness, tes- 
lifying of his Grace and good Spirit to 
advanced age. 

George Newland, in his twelfth year was 





| 





to labour in the churches in his native coun- 


his elder Friends. His understanding was 
bright, his life was innocent, his conversation 
exemplary, and his minisiry sound. Six 


years of labour for his Divine Master were | 


soon over, and then a lingering illness came 
upon him. He said he had past through 
much inward exercise, known only to the 


Lord,—and he did not know, but he had rather | 


die than live,—yet he durst not desire death, 
“| have felt more of the Lord’s love to me 
since | was sick, in a wonderful manner, than 
ever before. I strove to serve the Lord in 
my health, and now I[ reap the benefit of it. I 
can look forward, and that is a mercy.” The 
sensible evidence of the love of God to his soul 


her 14th year was engaged to labour in call- 
ing others to repentance ; and thus she con- 
tinued to her seventy-first year, when her 
labour on earth being over, she received the 
| welcome message, “ Olas ye blessed of my 
| Father inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
| from the foundation of the world.” 

| have before me a list of many members 
of our Society, who in the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th years of age, were constrained to enter 
\into the Gospel field of labour, and to preach 
with power and authority, the universality of 
| the love of God, the heart-cleansing visitations 
of his grace, the holy certainty and saving 
efficacy of that Divine Light which lighteth 
every man which cometh into the world. 
Whether these died young, in the meridian of 
| life, or in advanced age, they never regretted 
having given up the bloom of their youth to 
the Lord’s service. James Parnell and Ed- 
ward Burrough,—youthful martyrs in the 
cause of Truth and righteousness,— died in pri- 
son. What to them in the hour of death, was 
the suffering their cruel enemies had inflicted 
on them? 

In that hour James Parnell could say, 
“T die innocently.” “] have seen glorious 
things.” Edward Burrough alter praying for 
his persecutors, in a sweet feeling of accept- 
ance with God, declared, “ Though this body 
of clay must turn to dust, yet | have this tes- 
timony, that | have served God in my gene- 
ration ; and that Spirit which hath lived, and 
acted, and ruled in me, shall yet break forth 
in thousands.” 

It would break too much upon this sketch 
of William Hunt’s life, to tell of many of those 
early dedicated ones who like him were led to 
| traverse sea and land, to fulfil their Master’s 








| overcame him, and he said, “ Oh! if the earn-| bidding, and who being faithful to the close, 
est be so precious, what will the fulness be?” | were crowned with a happy and trustful death, 





With the praises of God on his tongue, and the | Most of these instances occurred in the earlier 
| love of God in his heart, his sickness was| periods of our Society, but not entirely so. 
‘stripped of gloom, and the hour of death) ‘The Lord’s precious gifts are bestowed, and 
brought no bitterness of spirit to him. On) his merciful calls are yet extended to the very 
the 24th of Eighth month, 1708, being then | young, and some of them even in these dege- 
not 19 years of age, his earthly course was/|nerate days, have been strengthened to pro- 
| finished, and he went rejoicing to his rest. _| claim his goodness to others. And why should 

Ellis Lewis of North Wales, in Britain,/ not the call to the ministry be given as 
when a child, being favoured with the visita-|early now as in former days? Why should 


nation, and was content. She quietly depart-| tions of Divine love, submitted thereto, and | not the Lord’s power be manifested, or break 


ed this life Twelfih month 15th, 1789. 


Of| about the 13th year of his age appeared in a) 
Elizabeth Robinson afterwards Gibson, we} public testimony to the truth. 


| forth through the labours of as youthful instrue 
His first com-| ments? Surely if the instances be few, it is 


shall have occasion to make further remark | munication was delivered in English, a lan-/only for want of dedication in the visited chil. 


when we follow Thomas Scattergood to Eng- 
land, 

Having brought our brief notice of Thomas 
Scattergood to the commencement of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, let us look back a few years 
and give a short sketch of the life of William 
Hunt, of whom Richard Jordan once said, he 


guage to which he was not accustomed, and it|dren, and the deadening influence of the ex- 
was ‘ remarkable and tendering.’ Having en- | ample of those in elder years. 
gaged in the service of his Divine Master,|} William Hunt travelled much in the work 


faithfully did he labour in the work of the|of the ministry, and being watchfully attentive 
ministry, at home and abroad, adorning by a 
holy life and circumspect demeanor, the doc- 
trine he was called and qualified to proclaim 


|to the openings.of Truth on his mind, he was 


enabled to preach in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power. His vigorous intellect 














was sanctified by Divine Grace. Wisdom in 
him seemed in advance of experience, and in 


from the principles of our Society, and sought |the keel, from its resemblance to the keel of | prising the exercise of the 


greater liberty in doctrine than the Truth al- 
lowed, William Hunt was his most unflinch- 
ing opponent. 


who were likely to lead others astray, neither 
did he think it a breach of Christian charity 
to withstand them with true-hearted zeal. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “* The Friend.” 
West-town Sehool. 


At a late visit of the committee, there were 
at this seminary one hundred boys and sev- 
enty-seven girls,—a larger number of the for- 
mer, and rather less of the latter, than is usual 
in the Summer session. They enjoy general 
health and mostly appear to be industriously 
pursuing their studies; the whole establish- 
ment seems well calculated to promote a 
happy feeling among the pupils; the lawns, 
woods, gardens, and numerous walks, were 
never in better condition, which with the luxu- 
riance of the fields, present a rich variety of 
scenery. ‘Through the liberality of Friends 
many improvements have been latterly made ; 
others are still needed. Itis in contemplation 
to erect on the west side of the building a suit- 
able number of chambers furnished with bath- 
iny-tubs, and a furnace, that they may have 
warm and cold baths,—the water to be thrown 
up by a hydraulic ram from springs about 900 
feet distant from the house. It is expected 
that the quantity raised from those springs 
will be adequate to supply the baths, and also 
to furnish cold drinking water. 

Besides the above, other accommodations are 
intended to be made in the course of the ensu- 
ing Fall, which will require about 500 dollars 
more than the amount of private subscriptions 
already collected. ‘The contributions 
Friends who are disposed to promote the com- 
pletion of these improvements will be received 
by any member of the committee, and for- 
warded to the Treasurer, 

This Institution has been of great advantage 
to many of the youth of this Yearly Meeting ; 
and while there is a lively concern to furnish 
the means of acquiring a good substantial 


education, under all the guards over their mo- | lowing extracts. 


rals which it is in our power to place around 
the children, and in the hope that the oppor- 
tunities of religious instruction and example 
may be blessed to them,—it is also proper to 
consult their comfort, their health, and their 
rational enjoyment, by rendering their accom- 
modations und suitable recreations as complete 
as such a school will admit of. ‘The means 
already furnislted have been altogether volun- 


tary, without any application from the com- | 


mittee, and the present suggestion is in the 
same way left to the free judgment and libera- 
lity of those who have the means to give. 


————— 


Grieve for nothing but sin, and for not 
being enough grieved for that. 


THE FRIEND. 


early youth he exhibited the ripeness of ma-|parts which require protection, are securely | with Thomas Willis, were requested, if way 
turity. When Herman Husbands departed |inclosed in the central or lower petal, called | should open for it, to prepare an Essay, com- 


amined this flower should do so. The seed | 


a boat. Over this is placed a little roof, as a| 
shelter from rain, composed of two other pe- | 


stopped here, as having effected sufficient for | 


the purpose ; for man’s best intentions seldom | ous subjects confided to them, 
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The Sweet Pea.—Those who have not ex- | measure be partakers with us in the favours 


with which we have been blessed, the Clerks, 


meeting, to be 
transmitted to the subordinate meetings.” 


“The minutes of the proceedings of the 


He did not deem that it was|tals, placed in a sloping direction, which are} Meeting for Sufferings for the last year, were 
detraction to unfold the unsoundness of those | called the wings. Human wisdom would have | read. 


That body appears to have been stea- 
dily engaged, in careful attention to the vari- 
Their labours 


carry his exertions beyond the point he be-| on the subject of war, in preparing an address 
lieves to be requisite ; and even in that degree | to the citizens of our country, and a memorial 


of:perfection he is usually deficient. 


the Divine Being. 


ceptions, 


But not|to Congress on the same subject, were pecu- 
so the wisdom and unbounded beneficence of] liarly acceptable to the meeting. 


The Friends 


His care exceeds our con-|composing the Meeting for Sufferings were 
Even in the flower before us, the| encouraged to move under the influence of 


very wind is debarred from ruffling its beauty, | Truth in promoting the views and concern of 


or disturbing its operations, 


Over the wings, | this meeting in relation to our several testi- 


as previously noticed, is erected a single broad | monies :—and it is hoped that the subject of 


petal, called the standard or banner. 


The} slavery will continue to claim their close at- 


whole flower is raised by a long flower-stalk, | tention, and that they will avail themselves of 
to which it is attached by a short, soft, and| every opening that shall present to advocate 
flexible pedicle or secondary flower-stalk. | the cause of the oppressed, or enlighten public 
Thus elevated, the sweet pea blossom becomes | opinion in relation to it.” 


avane. The rude blast that would injure it, 


“ The Committee to the Superintendence of 


blowing on its standard, turns it from the wind|the Boarding-School at Nine Partners, pre- 


and preserves it from harm.—Sat. Mag. 





Artesian Wells.—The deepest bored well 
in the world is at Mondrof: it is 2200 feet 
deep, and still progressing; its waters are 95 
degrees Fahrenheit—within three degrees of 
blood heat. The well of Grenelle at Paris, is 
1794 feet deep, mostly through a chalk bed. 
lis temperature is 72 degrees, Fahrenheit. 
discharges 20 barrels of water per minute, an 
rises 50 feet above the surface. It is difficult 
to account for the rise of the water in these 
bored wells ; inclined strata of rocks having a 
source higher than the issue, is generally sup- 
posed to be the cause ; but water is as readily 
procured on high as low lands. Condensation 
of steam, and the great pressure from central 
heat has also been suggested.— Presb. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
We take from the printed minutes the fol- 


“ Epistles from the Yearly Meetings of our 
| Friends for New England, Philadelphia, Bal. | 
‘timore, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana, | 
were read, being truly acéeptable to us.” | 

“The meeting proceeded with the remain. | 
ing Answers to the Queries, and having, 
through close attention and exercise, gone 
through with them, favoured, as in the morn. 
ling, with the cheering evidence that the Good 
| Spirit of the Lord is not taken from the Church 
| —and we gratefully acknowledye, that through 
| the instrumentality of devoted servants, much 

counsel, tending to stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance, and to exalt the cause 
of Truth, has been handed to us—and in order 
that our dear absent iriends may in some 





sented their Annual Report of the state of that 
Institution.” 

“The whole number of scholars admitted 
during the past year is 158 ; 62 are members 
with us; 51 descendants of Friends ; and 45 
have no claim on the Society. More mem- 
bers of our Society would have been reported, 
but Friends not sending their children at the 


j,| Commencement of the Fall term, nor giving 
d notice of their intention to do so, the school 


was filled up; and, consequently, a number 
were disappointed who wished to place their 
children in the Institution.” 

** The tenderness and susceptibility of mind 
which some of them have manifested at times, 
encourage us to believe that the Institution is 
yet useful ; although it is very trying to the 
Committee, that such is the mixed state of the 
school, that many of the pupils do not mani- 
fest that consistency in dress and address, 
which is so desirable in a Friends’ school.” 

“A report was received from the Commit- 
tee appointed last year to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting of Scipio, as follows : 

* Report—That five of their number attend- 
ed that Quarterly Meeting in the Sixth month 
last. In consequence of the decemse of the 
clerk of that meeting, it became necessary that 
one should be appointed at its commencement ; 
and David ‘Thomas being proposed, was united 
with, without objection, and appointed to the 
service. 

“ The Committee offered the minute of their 
appointment which was freely accepted, and 
the names of those in attendance were entered 
on their minutes: and they laboured according 
to their ability to accomplish the object for 
which they were appointed ; and, though ob- 
jections were made to receiving the document 
containing the names of the correspondents of 
New England Yearly Meeting, which had, 
some time before, heen forwarded to them by 
our Meeting for Sufferings, yet the labours of 
the Committee so far prevailed that the objec- 
|tions were yielded, and the document was re- 
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corded ; and copies of it were directed to the 
Monthly Meetings for their observance : and 
the hope was entertained that the difficulties, 
which had for some time existed there, would 


be removed. Yet the Committee apprehend- | 
ed that the proper discharge of their duty re- | 


THE FRIEND. 


“The business of the Quarterly Meeting|ask counsel of him who is Head over all 
was conducted with entire unanimity. things to the Church. ‘The object proposed, 
“ A Committee was appointed to advise and | though of great magnitude, is nevertheless 
assist Hector Monthly Meeting in the difficul- | simple in its character, unconnected with any 
ties that would be likely to attend it in its re- | preconclusions, and without any thing binding 
duced and peculiar situation. And another | upon the Yearly Meetings. We have appoint. 


quired that they should attend the next Quar-| Committee was appointed to extend such care led to represent us, our Friends Richard Mott, 


terly Meeting, and, also, the Monthly Meet- | 


ings of Scipio and Hector. And _ those 
Monthly Meetings were requested to adjourn 


to times proposed, for the accommodation of| 


the Committee. 

“The Monthly Meeting of Scipio first oc- 
curred. Six of the committee were present. 
At this meeting information was received from 
Scipio Preparative Meeting—‘ That the dis- 
unity which had for a considerable time exist- 
ed, had resulted in the withdrawal of a number 
of the members from that meeting, who had 
set up a separate meeting.’ It was also stated, 


that several members from the other Prepara- | 


tive Meetings had united with them. 
of these were in attendance at the Monthly 
Meeting. The document containing the names 
of the correspondents of New England Yearly 


the business of the Monthly Meeting was con- 
ducted in harmony. 

“ At the Hector Monthly Meeting, seven of 
the Committee attended. At the opening of 
it, on hearing the minutes of the last meeting 
read, it appeared that objections had been 
made to receiving the document directed down 
by the Quarterly Meeting, and that the subject 
still remained undecided. 

“The Committee then offered the minute 
of their appointment, but objections were made 
to receiving it; and, though its reception was 
strongly urged by several members, as _ well 
as by the Committee, the opposition was such 
that it could not be controlled; and, after a 
long discussion, the disaffected part of the 


meeting (the Clerk being united with them),/a united effort on the part of the different 
resolved to proceed with the business—wholly | Yearly Meetings of Friends in America, in re- 
j tation to our present tried state. 


rejecting the Committee and the authority of 
the Yearly Meeting: and Friends, finding 
their efforts in support of right order unavail- 
ing, quietly remained in their seats until those 
withdrew from the meeting-house. After 
which, Friends appointed a clerk for the day, 
and prepared a statement of what had tran- 
spired, and directed it to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

“At the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, those members of it who favoured 
the disorderly proceedings above described, 
did not assemble with Friends, but held a 
meeting separate from them. 

* At the Quarterly Meeting for Discipline, 
eight of the Committee were in attendance. 
None of those disaffected members from Hec- 
tor, or those who had withdrawn from the 
society of Scipio, were present, but held a 
meeting by themselves, not far distant. 

“No report from the Monthly Meeting of 
Deruyter was received at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing; and, from information verbally given by 
one of the representatives, it was apprehended 
that the clerk of that meeting, who was a!so a 
representative, had conveyed the report to the 
meeting of separatists; and further inquiry 
confirmed this apprehension, 


None |a considerable number of the members of that 
| Quarterly Meeting, persisting in their insubor- 


up a meeting which they called the Quarterly 
Meeting had been received and recorded : and | Meeting of Scipio, and also other meetings. 


| eps . . 
I'he Committee appointed last year was con- 


| subordinate meetings.” 


solemn deliberation on the nature and great 


and labour in the case of Deruyter Monthly |Thomas Willis, Henry Rowntree, Richard 
Meeting, as might appear necessary. Carpenter, Smith Upton, Wager Hull, William 


“A schism has thus taken place in Scipio} F. Mott, Paul Upton, Samuel F. Mott, James 
Brown, and James Congdon ;—and we would 


| 
propose that the Friends who may be appoint- 
ed, meet at Baltimore, on the second Second- 


Quarterly Meeting, and the seceders appear 
to have organized themselves into a separate 
society—holding meetings of their own—call- 
ing themselves the Society of Friends—and 
assuming for their meetings the names of those 
from which they have separated. 
* Signed, on behalf the Committee, 
Tuomas WI.11s.” 

“The contents of the foregoing report en- 
gaged the very serious attention of this meet- 
ing. It was particularly affecting to find that 


day, in Seventh month, 1849, unless some 
other place more suitable shall be designated, 
It was concluded that the information of this 
concern and movement be alluded to in the 
Epistles, and the Clerk was requested to for- 
ward copies of this Minute to the different 
Yearly Meetings of Friends in America ; and 
also to those of our beloved Friends in London 
and Dublin, in the hope that they will unite 
with us in this concern—it being the common 
cause of the Society.” 

“ Essays of Epistles addressed to our belov- 
ed Friends of the Yearly Meetings of London 
and Dublin; and also, to those on this conti- 
nent, were read and cousidered, and these do- 
cuments being acceptable, were adopted.” 

“The important concerns of the meeting 
being now brought toa satisfactory conclusion, 
we have thankfully to acknowledge that dur- 
ing the several sittings of it, Christian harmo- 
ny and condescension have prevailed, and that 
in unmerited mercy, the favour of the blessed 
Head of the Church has been extended to us 
—grateful for his goodnoes, we now take an 
affectionate leave of each other, to meet again 
in this capacity next year, if our Heavenly 
Father shall so permit.” 


WEST.TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this 
Institution are desirous of employing a com- 
petent Friend to teach Latin and Greek in the 
Boys’ Department. Application may be made 
to Nathan Sharpless, Concord, Pa.; Samuel 
Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; Charles Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, Haverford, 
Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish to en- 
gage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bettle, Phi- 
ladelphia; Nathan Sharpless; Joel Evans, 
Springfield ; or Thomas Evans, Haverford. 


dinate course, had seceded from it, and had set 


tinued, and requested to afford such assistance 
to Friends of the Quarterly Meeting of Scipio 
as their case shall demand ; and the Commit- 
tee is requested to present a full report next 
year.” 

“An essay was offered by the Friends 
named to the service, in the form of an Epistle 
addressed to the subordinate meetings. It 
was fully approved, and four thousand copies 
were directed to be printed, and sent to the 


‘A proposition was very feelingly made in 
this meeting, attended with deep solicitude for 
the welfare of our beloved Society, whether 
essential benefit might not be hoped for, from 


The office 
of Peace Maker was seen to be an interesting 
one, and the promise appended to it still is, 
‘ Blessed are the peace makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.’ And after 


importance of the object in view, the restora- 
|tion of the Society to that unity and fellow- 
ship, that formerly characterized it, the meet. 
| ing decided, with entire unanimity, on making 
an appointment for this purpose; and in the 
| hope that our dear Friends of the other Yearly 
Meetings, who are equally interested with us, 
will respond to the proposition, we hereby 
suggest, with great deference to their judg- 
ment, that if the way opens for it, they will 
make similar appointments, in order that such 
Committees may assemble in one body as the 
Representatives of the Society, to feel after 
the mind of truth in relation to this concern. 
We trust, that Friends coming together, under 
such feelings as the object contemplated can 
scarcely fail to inspire, and with a deep feeling 


A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted a Friend to take charge of the male 
department of the bearding-school at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, for the Winter term, com- 
mencing Ninth month 18th. 

Apply to the Superintendent, Nathan Hall, 
at the school ; or to Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 
2 Crown street, Philadelphia. 


Marnizp, at Friends’ meeting-house, Indian River, 
Jefferson Co., State of New York, on Fi/th-day, the 
; . >| 18th ult., Danset B. Price, of Bucks county, Pa., to 
that our dependence for instruction and help} Hawnau B., daughter of Moses Child, of the former 
must be on the Lord, would be humbly pros- | place. 
trated before him. It is a Christian privilege | ~~~ 
for brethren to meet together, feel and sympa- 
thize with each other in their varied trials, and 
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